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The world is moving too fast 


for some people. It always has—for some people. 
At the three-quarter point in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury there were Americans who were horrified 
at the thought of independence from England, 
who regarded “republicans” as unspeakable ver- 
min. A little over a century ago the general ex- 
tension of public education was frantically met by 
the declaration that it would subvert the basic 
principles of the American government, stifle in- 
dividual initiative, and certainly destroy the Ameri- 
can home. No matter what the beneficial measure 
—pure food laws, industrial safety regulations, 
workmen’s compensation, parcel post, and on and 
on—it was first met, by some people, with the 
same charge of being un-American and destructive 
of all that is worth while in our form of govern- 
ment and our way of life. 

So today, amid the general accord on the es- 
sentials of a comprehensive housing program for 
the nation—an accord of private industry with 
public officials, of bankers with labor, of Republi- 
cans with Democrats—it still should not seem too 
strange that the world moves too fast for some 
people, and that frightened voices are found chat- 


tering in a corner, sounding predictions of doom, 
now and again using for the purpose the meaning- 
less catchphrases of a bewildered foreign econom- 
ist. Do we remember, from a few years ago, the 
“wave of the future” that was inevitably going to 
engulf us? It won't be long until “the road to 
serfdom” sounds just as silly. It’s pretty tiresome 
already. 

King Canute had to be fished out of the oncom 
ing tide that refused to obey his command to halt. 
Legend reports that young Juxtuxi, an Aztec lad 
who sat on Mount Popocatepetl to forestall a 
threatened eruption, was later observed floating 
in fragments down the shining Milky Way. 

We hope that house builders, who did a good 
war job, under great difficulty and facing an in- 
definite future, will soon be so busy in supplying 
the needs of a large, eager, and profitable private 
housing market that they will have no time to 
indulge their emotions in the dangerous game of 
playing dog in the manger in the part of the 
market in which there is no profit—except the 
inestimable profit of better cities and service to 
the needs of human beings ——HRP 








Housing's "golden age" 





The final words of the report of NAHO’s Com- 
mittee on Postwar Housing last year were: “The 
postwar years can be our ‘golden age’ in housing.” 
As a basis for the statement, the report says that 
“with private enterprise, government, and labor 
working as understanding partners and supported 
and encouraged by intelligent and vocal public 
opinion,” the goal of complete eradication of urban 
and rural slums during the next two decades can 
be attained — housing’s 
achieved. 


“golden age” can be + 
A “golden age” has been characterized as an age 
when thinking men, when philosophers and artists, 
Hourish. Conversely, a “dark age” has been char- 
acterized as that period in the history of a civiliza- 
tion when men of wisdom and creative skills are 
both few and little honored—when men of force 


and wealth are ranked as leaders. 


In housing, if we are to enjoy a golden age, 


we must recover our sense of pride in and respect 
for the “philosophers” and “crusaders” who set 
We must 
insist on hearing them—and the new figures that 
the intervening years have produced—speak to 
us often and at length. We can not achieve our 
goal of all our slums eradicated, of all our cities 
rebuilt, of all our people adequately housed, with 
out the leadership of thinking men. No program, 
no matter how unalterable its purpose, can achieve 
that purpose unless there are minds behind it 
which constantly seek to relate the goal to those 
patterns of our lives that are basic and unchang- 
ing, as well as to the complex new forces that 
from day to day keep pushing us forward into 
ever-broadening economic and social concepts. We 
shall see housing’s “golden age” only if we in 
housing recognize and undertake the responsibility 
for creative thinking and critical analysis which 
such an era demands.—DG 


us On OUr Way not so many years ago. 
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RECONVERSION PLANS 


FOR HOUSING 


JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. 
Administrator 
National Housing Agency 


The end of the war in the Pacific 
found the ground work laid for recon- 
version of the homebuilding industry 
as rapidly as materials and manpower 
become available. 

Because of unavoidable curtailments 
during the war, there is an acute hous- 
ing shortage in most cities today, re- 
sulting in inflationary pressure on 
prices. The immediate needs of return 
ing veterans accentuate the problem. 
And there also is a backlog of sub- 
standard housing, the replacement or 
rehabilitation of which will be a chal- 
lenge to American resourcefulness for 
many years to come. 

The surrender of the Japanese also 
brought a series of quick changes in 
the immediate picture. In 
brief, here is how the situation stands 
at present: 

1. Occupancy restrictions have been 
removed on all privately-financed war 
housing, although owners have been 
asked to give preference to veterans’ 
and service families in any “turn over” 
in such housing. This action does not 
mean that evictions can take place, as 
OPA regulations still apply. 

2. Award of contracts or authoriza- 
tion to start construction of publicly- 
financed war housing were stopped and 
all projects under construction were 
placed under review to determine 
where savings could be effected by 
suspending further operations. Many 
such projects already have been ter 
minated. 

3. WPB’s order L-41 still is being 
held in force, so far as residential con 
struction is concerned, while discus 
sions of proposals for retention of pos- 
sible price ceilings on new houses are 
going on between the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, WPB, 
OPA, and NHA. 

4. The “priority” system as operated 
during the war under the WPB Con 
trolled Materials Plan will end Septem- 
ber 30. 

5. Large quantities of materials ap- 
parently will become available rapidly, 
although there still may be a scarcity 
of good lumber. 

6. Low-rent public housing projects, 
deferred during the war and amount- 
ing to about $93 million, are now be- 
ing reviewed by FPHA regional offices, 
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with the possibility of being given the 
go-ahead signal soon. 

7. Policies on disposition of fed 
erally-owned war housing have been 
clarified. 

8. Steps have been taken to give 
high priority to distressed veterans’ and 
service families in all available fed 
erally-owned war housing. 

9. All the aid possible will be ex 
tended to colleges and universities in 
making available movable housing, in 
cluding temporaries, for married vet 
erans returning to such institutions, al 
though NHA has no funds for moving 
or erecting temporary housing as au 
thorized by Public Act 87. 

Earlier housing reconversion plans 
worked out by NHA in concert with 
WPB were aimed at a goal of starting 
400,000 new houses in the twelve 
months ending next July. Efforts will 
be made to materially step up that 
objective. 

Admittedly there are many difficul 
ties to be mastered. Builders must se 
cure sites, make plans, arrange financ 
ing, and recruit forces. Prices are high 
and some materials may be difficult to 
obtain. But industry and government 
clearly have a joint stake in overcoming 
these difficulties and attaining as large 
a volume of home construction as 
promptly as possible. 


Other Reconversion Aids 


. The Federal Housing Administra 
tion has authorization to insure close 
to $2 billion in private home financing. 
The member institutions of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System have an un 
precedented volume of funds available 
for financing new home mortgages. 
FPHA, as noted under point 6 above, 
has outstanding contracts to assist in 
the construction of low-rent public 
housing projects, worth approximately 
$93 million, which were deferred at the 
start of the war. 

The war housing job was essential 
to the successful mobilization of the 
country’s war production resources. It 
was a joint undertaking by private in 
dustry, communities, and the federal 
government, which called for coopera 
tion and a full effort of teamwork all 
down the line. 

The private housing industry not 
only was kept alive during the war 


but it was 
in a position to build more than a 
million war housing units, representing 
the bulk of permanent war housing 
construction. Channeled into areas 
where a continuing market appeared 
likely, these units should prove to be a 


in contrast to the last one 


long-term asset in the postwar housing 
supply. Furthermore, in handling its 
difhcult wartime construction assign 
ment, the private housing industry has 
broadened its experience with potential 
mass housing markets and with rental 
housing, has developed new construc 
tion methods for large-scale operations, 
and has made its first real venture into 
the field of Negro housing 

More than a year ago, NHA and 
WPB reached agreement on the basic 
principles of a transitory housing pro 
gram to relieve acute general conges 
tion, to meet individual cases of hard 
ship, and to provide priority assistance 
tor returning veterans to build homes 
for their own occupancy. 

As the needs of war workers were 
met and as manpower and materials 
could be spared from the war effort, 
these programs were placed into effect 
on a limited scale in the fall of 1944 
but were stepped up month by month, 
particularly after the surrender in Eu 
rope. Meanwhile NHA took steps to 


meet the growing needs of returning 





NAHO APPOINTS NEW 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


Just as this issue of the Journal 
was going to press, NAHO Di 
rector Pomeroy announced the 
appointment of Raymond E. Nel 
son as Associate Director of the 
Association. Mr. Nelson will suc 
ceed Ellis Ash, who joined the 
NAHO staff in February of last 
year, initially on a temporary 
basis, and became Associate Di 
rector last November. Mr. Ash, 
whose excellent work has become 
widely and pleasantly familiar to 
the NAHO membership, is re 
turning on October 15 to his 
home city of Seattle. Mr. Nelson 
comes to NAHO from the posi 
tion of Director, Division on 
Management Standards, Housing 
Authority of the City of Los An 
geles. Recognized as an author 
ity in housing management, he 
is Vice-Chairman of NAHO’s 
Management Division and has 
long been active in the work of 
the Association and of various 
of its committees. The next issue 
of the Journal will carry a more 
complete story about him. 
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veterans and families of men still in 
service who were unable to find ade- 
quate living accommodations. It is en- 
deavoring to encourage the establish- 
ment of adequate veterans’ housing 
services in all war crowded communi- 
ties. 
War Housing Disposition 

Plans are going forward for eventual 
disposition of war housing involving 
a total of 490,000 units under FPHA. 
Of this amount, 320,000 units are tem- 
porary dwellings. Under the Lanham 
Act, these are to be removed within 
two years after the emergency, unless 
NHA finds, after consultation with 
local communities, that they are needed 
longer in the interest of orderly de 
mobilization. The remaining 170,000 
units are permanent housing, which 
will eventually be sold to private own- 
ership, except where Congress author- 
izes their use for low-rent housing. 

NHA is also well advanced in post- 
war plans aimed at assisting the build- 
ing industry to reach a construction 
rate of a million and a quarter houses 
a year as rapidly as possible. The rec- 
ommendations in the recent report of 
the Special Senate Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Redevelopment, as 
well as housing legislation introduced 
by Senators Wagner and Ellender, are 
substantially in accord with these plans. 

From the long-range standpoint, 
NHA has estimated that construction 
of 124% million new homes will be 
necessary in the first ten years of peace. 





House Design Control 
Board Adopted by 
Wisconsin City 


All new houses in Wauwatosa, Wis 
consin will henceforth have to con 
form to the general neighborhood pat 
tern. Wauwatosa’s common council in 
July set up a 15-member citizens’ com- 
mittee to pass on homebuilding plans 
before building permits can be issued. 
The committee will study each future 
building plan to determine whether 
the proposed house complies with the 
zoning laws and, further, whether it 
conforms, in design, materials, and size, 
to the general development of the dis- 
trict in which it will be located. 

The resolution creating the design 
control board was adopted  unani- 
mously. Although there had _ been 
much opposition to the idea, principally 
from builders who feared that mem- 
bers of such a board might inflict 
their personal tastes on the commu- 
nity, NO Opposition was expressed at 
the council meeting. 
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LAWS and LEGALITIES 








Georgia Court Rules Housing 
Authority Property Tax Free 

The properties of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Atlanta are 
tax exempt, according to a decision 
of the Fulton County Superior Court 
reached in July. In rendering the deci- 
sion, the court held that the “homes 
are in the same class as a courthouse 
or a city hall” and, as public buildings, 
are free from taxation. 

For the past three years, the Au- 
thority has been making payments in 
lieu of taxes to both the county and 
the city. This year, said Executive 
Director James H. Therrell, such pay- 
ments are expected to total $108,000. 
Before the organization of the Author- 
ity, the city and county received only 
$54,000 in taxes on those properties. 


Philadelphia Acts to Create 
Urban Redevelopment Authority 

Last month, members of the Phil- 
adelphia City Council and the City 
Planning Commission began work on 
the drafting of an ordinance creating 
an Urban Redevelopment Authority. 
The Authority would have five mem- 
bers appointed by the mayor for one 
to five-year terms. 

Under a recently adopted Pennsyl- 
vania law, cities are authorized to set 
up urban redevelopment authorities to 
assemble sites for redevelopment. One 
purpose of such authorities might be 
to pave the way for private slum clear- 
ance projects by insurance companies. 
This type of insurance company in- 
vestment is permitted under another 
law passed during the recent session 
of the legislature. 


Minneapolis Plan Commission 
Holds Redevelopment Meeting 
On September 13, the Minneapolis 
City Planning Commission will hold 
a public meeting to consider ways and 
means of getting an urban redevelop- 
ment program under way. The Com- 
mission has been designated as the 
urban redevelopment commission for 
the city and, under the terms of the 
Minnesota Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment Corporation Law, it will super- 
vise all redevelopment projects. Repre 
sentatives of building and contracting 
firms and of savings and loan, insur- 
ance, and other investment companies 
have been invited to the meeting to dis- 
cuss the “most feasible methods of com- 
bining municipal powers of eminent 
domain with the use of private capital 
to replace existing slum areas with 
modern housing developments.” 


“Standard House” Ordinance 
Pending in Charlotte 

As reported in the April Journal, 
city officials in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, are drafting an ordinance requir 
ing that all future residential construc- 
tion conform to certain standards. “At 
the present time,” writes H. J. Dil- 
lehay, Executive Director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Charlotte, 
“the matter has hit a snag. The courts 
ruled that we could not legally require 
an owner to install a bath tub or a 
shower or install electric lights; how 
ever, the attorney suggested that the 
wording be changed to: ‘install ade- 
quate bathing facilities and adequate 
lighting.” This has been done, and it 
has been submitted to the Charlotte 
Planning Board. There, the matter 
rests. We get repeated promises of 
speedy action but so far have had no 
success.” 


Massachusetts Law Grants 
40-Year Tax Exemption 


Massachusetts has adopted an urban 
redevelopment law, permitting limited- 
dividend corporations, under the super- 
vision of the State Housing Board, to 
condemn land for redevelopment. Such 
corporations will be exempt from real 
estate taxes for forty years. During this 
period, however, they will be required 
to make payments in lieu of taxes in 
accordance with a formula that should 
yield an amount equal to the taxes 
levied on the property prior to redevel- 
opment. In addition, any surplus earn 
ings of the corporation are to be ap- 
plied to further payments to the city 
up to an amount equivalent to full 
taxation. 

Insurance companies doing business 
in Massachusetts may undertake the 
construction and operation of redevel- 
opment projects under this new law. 
Also, securities of redevelopment com- 
panies shall be legal investments for 
insurance companies and for banks. 


New Hampshire Permits Code 
Adoption by Reference 

New Hampshire cities may use, as 
local building ordinances, any recogn 
ized national code dealing with build- 
ing construction and fire extinguishing 
equipment, according to a_ recently 
adopted state law. Further, the law 
authorizes cities to refer to the code 
by name or number, rather than to 
publish its complete text in local news 
papers. Printed copies of the code 
must, however, be made available. 
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_ GRAPH OF COMPARATIVE BUILDING COSTS 1913-1945 
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The above graph was prepared by Marshall and Stevens, valuation engineers, for the July quarterly supplement of Stevens Valuation 
Quarterly. Data for the chart have been colleeted annually for several years, using Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, the findings of 
national agencies that collect such information, and statistics compiled from the records of the firm's own appraisals. 

Note that for 1920, the bar is broken at about 112 to show an “average” for the year, with a “top” figure rising above 120. The 
explanation of this break is that during 1920 building costs rose very rapidly late in the year; therefore, the “top” figure was not charac- 
teristic of the full year. The “average” point more accurately reflects the 1920 building cost picture. 

The same explanation applies to the 1932 bar, except that the latter part of 1932 was a period of rapidly declining building costs; 
therefore the “low' is not as characteristic of the year as the “average.” 


NAHO Midwest Council Holds Two-Day Meeting 


NAHO’s Midwest Regional Council 
conducted a meeting of local housing 
authority executives in Chicago on June 
28 and 29. The program was divided 
into four sessions dealing separately 
with: (1) Planning, and Relationship 
with Community Agencies; (2) Public 
Relations and Information; (3) Evalu- 
ating Experience for Planning Future 
Development and Operations; (4) Ad- 
justments for Reconversion. These 
sessions were tied together with the 
central theme of “Problems of Our 
Postwar Housing Program.” 
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Representatives from most of the 
local housing authorities in the region 
were present, in addition to representa 
tives from the regional offices of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority and 
the Office of the Administrator in Chi 
cago. The number of out-of-town at 
tendants was kept within ODT require 
ments. 

It is intended that a report on she 
planning and results of this conference 
will be sent to the Presidents of all 
NAHO Regional Councils as a guide 
to the conducting of similar confer- 
ences in other regions. The Midwest 


conference was particularly outstanding 
because of the effective cooperation be- 
tween the FPHA regional office and 
the NAHO Regional Council which 
characterized not only its planning and 
operation, but the follow-up and report- 
ing on it which is now under way. 
Those in attendance were enthusiastic 
about the results and the comment has 
been uniformly made that it was the 
best NAHO conference that any of 
the participants had ever attended and 
that many positive accomplishments 
will grow out of the discussions. 
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MUST THERE BE WAR-BORN “GHOST CITIES"? 


A consideration of the problem as it affects Middle River, Maryland. 
ROBERT L. HENRY 


An article based on Mr. Henry's experience during the past four years 
when he was Regional Coordinator for Baltimore for the National Hous- 
ing Agency, and Real Estate Consultant to the Glenn L. Martin 
(Aircraft) Company. 


War housing, impractical and in- 
adequate as some of it may have been, 
could probably be made to supply an 
urgent and long-standing peacetime 
need if skillfully reorganized and con- 
verted. Any expenditure which helped 
win the war was unquestionably justi- 
hed, but the prospect of a needless 
waste of salvageable and useful national 
assets now that the war is over, calls 
for much close study. 

Undoubtedly in many of the areas 
in the United States into which war 
housing has been poured it will be 
found easier to convert and reorganize 
such housing than in others. One such 
area is that of Baltimore, Maryland, 
which over many past years has ac- 
cumulated a need for inexpensive 
housing. Shipbuilding and aircraft 
construction were tremendously war 
expanded industries in this area, into 
which there was an influx of over 
200,000 war workers from all over the 
United States. 

The housing facilities of this old city 
were early found to be entirely inade- 
quate and many thousand units of war 
housing had to be built by the federal 
government. The situation was further 
aggravated by the fact that traffic con- 
gestion and lack of transportation fa- 
cilities made it necessary to build the 
housing near the major industries, the 
largest of which were located either 
outside the city limits or in areas diffi- 
cult of access. 

The National Housing Agency al 
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This article contains statements that 
will undoubtedly be challenged and 
offers proposals that are material for 
lively controversy. The opinions ex- 
pressed are the writer’s and do not 
necessarily represent the views of the 
editors of the Journal. Any comments 
on the article will be presented in later 
issues of the Journal. 


—The Editors 





ways took the position that it would 
not program public war housing to 
compete with the local building indus- 
try if that industry would build enough 
housing to satisfy the demands of the 
locality. In Baltimore, the local build- 
ers refused to build housing in the 
decentralized industrial areas in which 
the government said the need was most 
acute. The builders argued that when 
the war was over and the workers had 
gone home, no Baltimorean would live 
in these wartime communities—they 
would become “ghost towns.” 

The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
manufacturers of the famous Marauder 
Bomber and the giant flying boat, the 
Mars, is located approximately five 
miles beyond the city limits at Middle 
River. The employment of the Martin 
Company began to rise in 1939 and 
after Pearl Harbor skyrocketed up- 
ward, to make the Company the largest 
single employer in the Baltimore area. 
It was soon found that not only was 


it going to be impossible for all the 
employees of the Martin Company to 
find housing in Baltimore, but that it 
was entirely impractical to provide 
transportation, in spite of the improved 
highway system that had finally been 
completed between Baltimore and Mid- 
dle River, where the aircraft plant is 
located. The result has been the pres 
ent development of the area known as 
Middle River. 
No Company Town 

Mr. Glenn L. Martin, with his cus- 
tomary vision, had long previously 
foreseen that some day a community 
might grow up in the vicinity of his 
plants. He took the first step in this 
direction when he built a_ beautiful 
apartment house development on the 
water's edge, Stansbury Manor. The 
company-town idea is, of course, not 
new in the history of industrial devel- 
opment and urban decentralization. 
But a company town was the one 
thing that Mr. Martin wished most to 
avoid. He was well aware of the gen- 
eral feeling that company towns are 
unsuccessful from every viewpoint. 
What he envisioned was a new “city 
of the air;” a city which, in certain 
respects, would become part of the 
natural expansion and decentralization 
f Baltimore, a city which would not 
only attract air-minded citizens because 
of its unique aircraft 
manufacture, but would also attract 
other competitive and allied businesses. 
An “air city” would provide a pool of 


facilities for 
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skilled technicians and laborers, thereby 
encouraging other industries to locate 
at Middle River and eliminate the difh- 
culties of a one-industry town. 


Start of “Air City” 


World War II and war housing pro 
vided the impetus for the start of this 
air city. Approximately seven thousand 
new dwelling units have been built at 
Middle River during the last four 
years; not as many as in some other 
war housing developments, such as 
Vanport, Oregon one of the West 
Coast’s “Kaiservilles’—but of a differ 
ent type and pattern. Only 2,200 of 
the homes built in Middle River are 
owned and operated by the federal 
government and are of a type that 
could technically be called temporary 
war housing. The Martin Company 
built approximately 900 dwelling units, 
including the permanent 
development of 


apartment 
Stansbury 
Manor; private builders built the bal- 
ance, 95 per cent of which is of a per 


house 


manent nature, insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Although the construction and own- 
ership of the housing in Middle River 
by a variety of interests has effectively 
prevented it from becoming a com- 
pany-owned town, the lack of a single 
guiding influence has scattered develop- 
ment over a large area, with the result 
that a visitor rarely realizes the extent 
of the growth. In itself, each develop- 
ment has had the benefit of planning 
and meets some of the best standards 
of community and neighborhood de- 
sign. But the future use of the housing 
has been seriously jeopardized by the 
chaotic and uncoordinated growth of 
the community as a whole. 

Baltimore County, in which develop- 
ment is progressing at a rapid rate, has 
no planning body of any kind, and is 
extremely reluctant to provide the addi- 
tional public services necessary in what 
is felt to be a temporary community. 
Baltimore City has undertaken commu- 
nity planning within its municipal 
boundaries, but planning stops at those 
boundaries. The City has not prac- 
ticed regional planning and apparently 





does not care to, particularly for an 
area which has already been termed a 
“ghost city.” 


No active help has been 
torthcoming from other public agencies 
in studying what are felt to be not 
only acute local area problems but ones 
which might well affect the whole stat 
of Maryland—problems of the future 
growth, development, and health of a 
war-born community, which, in point 
of population, is already the third larg 
est community in the state. 

On the basis of the estimated fu 
Martin Com 
pany and because of the Strategic loca 


ture employment otf the 


tion of the area in respect to Balti 
more’s natural postwar expansion, both 
industrially and residentially, it has 
been calculated that a permanent city 
of between 50,000 and 60,000 inhabi 
tants might readily be created from 
the war-born Middle 
Any plan for the area would, 


community of 
River. 
of course, have to be a compromise be 
tween existing land usage, which in 
many cases is far from perfect, and 
the ideal. Many features, such as rail 
roads, highways, existing housing of 
permanent nature, and factories, are of 
necessity fixed. But a plan could extend 
the best features of the area and min 
imize the worst. 
Past a Guide 

For instance, the amount of land to 
be used for specific purposes, such as a 
central shopping area, could be care 
fully compared with that used in other 
cities in the United States. Such com 
parisons, would, in the main, be useful 
only as a warning of what not to do, 
for the land usage of most cities follows 
no plan or design whatsoever. It has 
been found that many cities have ten 
to twenty times as much _ property 
zoned for business purposes than was 
economic and that could ever support 
healthy development. Other facilities, 
such as schools and hospitals, could be 
designed for a permanent future popu 
lation of 50,000 to 60,000. 

Future trends should be anticipated; 
for example, the Middle River area is 
suitable for the addition of a neighbor 
hood of small farm homes. Approxi 
mately 650 acres lying near the plants 








could be divided up into 500 one-acr 
\ well laid out road plan 
could provide excellent circulation and 


tarm sites. 


each farm site could be serviced with 
Each lot 
could be so located in relation to the 
next lot that all could be 
yvether by machinery, eliminating one 


water and sewer facilities 


tarmed to 
ot the most dificult problems of farm 
ng small acreage. A cooperative farm 
ers market and canning establishment 
could be organized to dispose of indi 
vidual surpluse Ss, together with a ne igh 
Such small 


tarm neighborhoods will undoubtedly 


borhood shopping center. 


grow up around the peripheries of big 
cites and will extend ever farther out 
as transportation facilities increase 
Such areas should be included in_ re 
gional plans and should be designed 
now, before chaotic expansion takes 
place. Whenever such neighborhoods 
could be combined with “war-born 
communities, they would stabilize each 


other and be mutually beneficial 
Private Sales 

On analysis, it has been found that 
with slight modification, approximately 
1,800 of the so-called temporary indi 
vidual war housing dwelling units at 
Middle River could easily be sold to 
private owners. In fact, many inquiries 
regarding purchase have been received 
from the present tenants of this hous 
ing. Many have expressed the feeling 
that it would not be necessary for the 
government to give away anything, as 
there already exists a real demand, with 
the consumer willing to pay for what 
he gets. 

The multi-family dwelling units, the 
last to be built by the government as 
war housing, provide a much harder 
nut to crack. One thousand of these 
units have been located on a_ well 
designed site, on which there are hard 
roads, sidewalks, sewer and water con 
nections, and a_ beautiful community 
center having a completely equipped 
gymnasium. These blocks of housing 
are definitely not conducive to home 
ownership, nor can they compete with 
the relatively high-grade privately 
constructed apartment house develop 





ments in the same neighborhood. Two 
possible solutions to the problem have 


been suggested: (1) that these units 
be maintained in Middle River as the 
future city’s low-rent housing develop- 
ment, or (2) that the site plan be modi 
fied for individual home ownership 
and the buildings rebuilt into homes. 
The latter suggestion is by far the most 
popular, there already having been ex- 


pressed by many people now living in 
Middle River a strong desire for a 
home-ewners’ community. 

It would not be wise to build an 
other garden-type apartment house de 
velopment similar to that built by a 
private builder under an FHA-insured 
mortgage. It appears that a saturation 
point has already been reached in this 
type of housing, as a large proportion 





of the individual apartments are one- 
bedroom units, entirely unsuited to 
family living or permanent home 
making. 

Planning Now 


The convenience of the Middle River 
war housing locality in respect to jobs 
in the city of Baltimore is obvious, as it 
is easier and consumes less traveling 
time to get from Middle River into 
the southeastern industrial area of Bal 
timore, where a large proportion ol 
the jobs are located, than to reach the 
area from other sections of the city 
proper. The traffic congestion of Balti 
more itself presents a very effective 
barrier to workers who live either in 
the central city or on its boundaries, 
to the north or west. These workers 
could live in Middle River, whether 
they worked for the Martin Company 
or not, and could still get to work 
faster and more easily than from any 
where else in the Baltimore area. 

During this present period of transi 
tion from war to peace, a definite pro 
gram should be evolved. Planning for 
the use of valuable assets should not be 
left to the last minute, when much of 
their value and usefulness may be lost 
in the confusion. If the localities are 
unable, unwilling, or unequipped to do 
this job, the federal government must 
do it, as the assets involved belong to 
the nation. 








NOTEWORTHY FPHA MANUAL INSERTS, RELEASES 








Use of Operating Income from War 
Housing to Support War Housing 
Centers 

Manual Section 3603:2 and 4603:2, 
effective August 20, 1945. 

Sets forth the policy covering the 
use of operating income from Lanham 
Act, 671, and 412W developments to 
support war housing centers. 


Utilization of Operating Experience in 
Formulating New Design and Con- 
struction Standards 
Manual Section 3470:8, approved July 
14, 1945; effective August 1, 1945. 
Sets forth procedures to be followed 
in gathering, evaluating, and publiciz 
ing all available operating experience 
for the purpose of formulating new 
design and construction standards for 
proposed low-rent projects. 


Determination of Incomes of Service 
Families in 412, 671, and PWA De- 
velopments 

Manual Sections 3614:12 and 4614:11, 
approved July 16, 1945; effective Au- 
gust 1, 1945. Circular and explana 
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tory statement released July 16, 1945. 

Establishes uniform policy for de 
termining net annual incomes and for 
setting rents for servicemen’s families 
in all locally-operated low-rent develop 
ments. This formula has been used 
in federally-owned war housing since 
September 1944. 


High-Income Tenants to Be Reported 
Manual Section 3141:9, approved Au 
gust 9, 1945; effective August 24, 1945. 

Sets forth procedure under which 
regional statisticians are to prepare 
quarterly reports on families whose 
high incomes make them ineligible for 
continued occupancy in low-rent hous 
ing. Form FPHA-1447 is to be used. 


Instructions for Preparing Basic Data 
on Low-Rent Housing 

Manual Section 4142:1, effective Au 
gust 5, 1945, 

Describes methods to be used in the 
preparation and distribution of the ofh 
cial record of basic data on all low 
rent developments. Form FPHA 
1336-P is established under this new 
policy. 


Anticipated Life of Materials and 
Equipment 

Bulletin No. 63, Part I, Section 1.12, 
released July 13, 1945, 

Lists anticipated life of materials 
and equipment in federally-aided hous 
ing to be used as a basis for computing 
average annual allotments for the vari 
ous maintenance accounts: 


LHA Criteria for Estimating Project 
Services Expenses for Project Budgets 
Manual Section 4622:3, approved July 
30, 1945; effective August 16, 1945. 
Establishes criteria for use by local 
authorities in estimating project serv 
ices expenses which are to be included 
in project budgets, Account No. 4540. 


Criteria Established for Regional Eval- 
uation of Project Services Budget 
Items 
Manual Section 3622:3, effective Au 
gust 13, 1945. 

Sets forth criteria for regional evalu 
ation of estimates for project services 
expenses included in project budgets, 


Account No. 4540. 
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of direct operating interest to many NAHO members. 


52- 


Classification of Accounts 
What it means to YOU... 


Ellis Ash, Management Division Executive Secretary, asked for and was given the 
privilege of attending an FPHA inter-regional staff meeting in Chicago on FPHA Bulletin 
52, “Classification of Project Management Income and Expense Accounts’”—a subject 


Reported below are Mr. Ash’s 


observations on (1) the meeting; (2) Bulletin 52; and (3) the training program covering 
Bulletin 52 which is planned for each region in the near future. 


On August 1, 2, and 3 the Federal 
Public Housing Authority conducted 
an inter-regional staff meeting in Chi- 
Bulletin 52, “Classification 
of Project Management Income and 
Expense Accounts.” This meeting was, 
in effect, a training session designed 
to give a detailed explanation of Bul 
letin 52 to the regional office personnel 
in attendance, in order that they, in 
turn, could undertake training pro 
grams for personnel of FPHA regional 
offices, local housing authorities, and 
FPHA directly-operated projects. 

The plans for the conduct of the 
meeting and for the follow-up sessions 
in the regions reflect a keen recogni 
tion of the value of forging important 
administrative bulletins into dynamic 
instruments for doing a job. For this 
to be accomplished, a bulletin’s purpose 
must be understood, the methods for 
its use must be learned, its limitations 
must be appreciated and, further, per 
sons either using or affected by it must 
have a common understanding of these 
things. 

Importance of Bulletin 52 Content 

The subject of Bulletin 52 is one 
which affects the whole of public hous 
ing. While the results of its applica 
tion are revealed in dollars and cents. 
behind these figures there is a record 
of administrative planning (or a lack 
of it), of personal judgment, of oper- 
ating practices, and of individual 
achievements or deficiencies. Not only 
does the Classification of Accouhts 
lend itself to an evaluation of perform 
ance, it also serves virtually as a “Clas- 
sification of Work.” The listing of 
accounts is actually an extremely de 
tailed breakdown of the housing job. 

It is important to understand that 
the FPHA training program on Bul 
letin 52 is not concerned alone with 
the recent revisions in the Classifica- 
tion of Accounts. (These revisions be- 
came effective for all FPHA-owned 
projects, both directly operated and 
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leased, on July 1, 1945, and for LHA 
owned projects, for fiscal years be 
ginning on, or after, July 1, 1945.) 
The revisions represent refinements of 
past accounting practices and there is 
no fundamental change in the system 
or principle of the Classification of 
Accounts heretofore in effect. Further, 
the revisions are the result of evaluat 
ing experience with the Classification 
thus far and are designed to improve 
the effectiveness and simplicity of the 
system in operation. The training pro 
gram, therefore, is concerned with the 
entire scope of the Classification of 
Accounts and seeks to bring about a 
uniform interpretation and application 
of it in field practice. 
Plan of the Chicago Meeting 

The three-day meeting in Chicago 
was initiated by H. L. Wooten, FPHA 
Comptroller, with a statement on Bul 
letin 52 as a basic guide for fiscal 
operations. He was followed on the 
program by his assistant, T. Jack Gary, 
who first reviewed the major revisions 
in the Classification of Accounts and 
then proceeded to explain each ac 
count in detail. On the final day of 
the meeting, Abner Silverman, Deputy 
Assistant Commissioner for Manage 
ment, discussed the importance of 
properly distributing labor and other 
costs resulting from management oper 
ations, and George Binen, Chief, 
FPHA Training, outlined the follow 
up training program proposed for the 
regions. The meeting was concluded 
with a written examination taken by 
everyone in attendance and conducted 
by Leon Raider of FPHA Management 
Standards. 

All of the sessions were charac- 
terized by lively discussion on the 
part of the participants—stimulated by 
practical questions that demanded prac 
tical answers. Many questions that 
seemed to be elementary on first in- 
spection turned out to touch on basic 
misconceptions about the Classification 


ot Accounts. In fact, discussion strongly 
documented the need for training. It 
became obvious that uniform inter 
pretations were not being made in the 
held—that, therefore, the validity of 
the information was questionable, mak 
ing comparisons 
meaningless. 


between 
If representatives of the 
regional office are confused, one can 
well imagine the state of affairs at the 
project level—the point at which uni 
form application of the Accounting 
Classification is essential to accurate 
record keeping and report preparation. 
Training can cure this situation 

if the proposed training program is 
fully carried out by everyone respon- 
sible for its conduct and if the trainees 
recognize the importance of active par 
ticipation. 


projects 


Highlights and Conclusions 


In the course of the sessions several 
points were made and reaffirmed as 
being fundamental to a uniform under 
standing and use of the Classification 
of Accounts. An attempt is made to 
summarize those points below: 

1. The test of Bulletin 52 is its 
application at the project level. It is 
there that operating decisions are made 
which determine the eventual alloca 
tion of costs to specific accounts. 

2. Both income and expense items 
should be allocated to the accounts 
under which they belong. This funda 
mental precept is often violated. Fre 
quently the error is due to improper 
understanding of the Classification of 
Accounts. At times, however, the error 
is deliberate, due to a desire to make 
the income and expense statement con 
form to the budget. 

Discussion during the session re 
vealed that operating budgets are too 
frequently regarded as sacred docu 
ments which can not be changed. It 
was urged that greater care be taken 
in making up budgets, that they be 
subjected to more critical and helpful 
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review, that they be respected as a 
plan for operation, and that they be 
changed whenever it can be estab- 
lished that they are not a_ correct 
reflection of an operating situation. 
It was pointed out that budgets are 
not usually changed when a change is 
justified and it was agreed that failure 
to do so was due to the procedural 
difficulties associated with this process 
in the past. Recent streamlining of 
budget modification procedures (see 
Manual Insert 4622:2) is expected to 
facilitate this process and it is hoped 
that by taking advantage of the new 
procedures, there will be greater adher 
ence to the Classification of Accounts. 

3. There needs to be a common un- 
derstanding of just what constitutes 
the specific responsibilities of, respec- 
tively, FPHA field accountants, FPHA 
field auditors, and FPHA Management 
Branch representatives with respect to 
interpreting the Classification of Ac 
counts in the field: 

The field accountants are expected to 
render technical advice on setting up 
and operating a system of accounts. 

The field auditors may recommend 
changes in accounting procedure 
through their audit reports, but are 
not to require that changes be made 
at the time the audits are performed. 

The Management Branch representa- 
tives, by reason of their frequent con- 
tact with local personnel, are the reg- 
ular interpreters of the Classification 
of Accounts and of its application to 
operating practice. They should recog- 
nize when the special assistance of an 
accountant is required to advise on a 
particularly complex operating  situa- 
tion, 

4. Local authorities should be en- 
couraged to add refinements to the 
accounting classification when such re 
finements will enable better perform- 
ance as a result of producing more 
detailed fiscal information on operating 
experience. 

However, any such refinements or 
the use of accounts rather than major 
expense groups for smaller local au- 
thority operated projects, may be initi- 
ated only at the option of the local 
authorities concerned. (The accounts 
specified in Bulletin 52 are to be 
maintained for all active projects of 
200 units or more built under PL-849, 
PL-140, PL-375, or PL-781 and _ for 
all projects of 100 units or more 
built under PL-412, PL-671, or using 
funds under other federal legislation.) 
On all custody projects and on active 
projects with less than this number 
of units, only the major expense groups 
are required. 

5. Bulletin 52 supersedes all previ- 
ously issued manuals on accounting 
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procedure. Its contents are controlling, 
even though they are in conflict with 
other manual references effective prior 
to July 1, 1945. In other words, Bul- 
letin 52 is to be used as a guide. 

6. The distribution of labor costs 
is regarded as the key to accurate 
reporting on operating costs. The 
point of this is obvious. The classi- 
fication of a work activity and the 
materials used in its performance can 
be determined with relative ease, once 
the contents of Bulletin 52 are under 
stood. But the accurate reporting of 
the time spent by maintenance and 
other operating personnel on a variety 
of different tasks during the course 
of a working day presents a more 
cumbersome problem—and failure to 
solve it persists as the most trouble 
some single factor tending to invali- 
date fiscal operating records. The cost 
of labor represents the largest item of 
cost to be distributed. Unless care is 
taken to allocate time to the proper 
account, 621’s and other operating 
statements can not be accepted without 
question when they are made the basis 
of comparisons of operating programs 
or when they are used as records of 
operating experience. 

The Regional Training Program 

It is intended that the regional par- 
ticipants in the Chicago meeting are 
to be responsible for putting regional 
training programs into effect. They are 
to develop such programs, are to see 
that they meet with the approval of 
their regional directors, are to conduct 
the regional office sessions, and are 
to encourage and cooperate in the con- 
duct of meetings for local authority 
and directly-operated project personnel. 
All administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel in regional offices will be ex- 
pected to participate in sessions cover- 
ing the general purpose and principles 
of Bulletin 52. Regional management 
and finance-and-accounts personnel will 
be expected to participate in compre- 
hensive sessions, covering the details 
of Bulletin 52. 

It is expected that the training of 
local authority and FPHA direct- 
operation personnel will be held on a 
regional area basis. Under this plan, 
the training will actually be done by 
an area team consisting of the man- 
agement area supervisor and one per- 
son from the regional comptroller’s 
office (or administration division). The 
regional teams will be responsible for 
training the area team and lending 
assistance in planning the area meet- 
ings. 

As minimum participation, it is 
hoped that all local authority execu- 
tive directors, general housing man- 
agers, chief accountants, housing man- 





agers, and maintenance superintendents 
will attend the area meetings. 

The written examination taken by 
those attending the Chicago meeting 
will be given to the participants in 
the regional office and area training 
programs. (By the way, everyone cor- 
rects his own paper. The purpose of 
the examination and of self-correction 
of the examination paper is to bring 
home to the participant what he knows 
and does not know, and thus pro- 
vide a guide for self-study. It also 
aids the trainers by providing them 
with an index as to what needs follow- 
up.) 

Program Must Be Completed 

Carrying the proposed training pro- 
gram to completion is vitally impor- 
tant. It requires the attention and 
participation of all FPHA and local 
authority personnel. In the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the program, the 
regional offices should spare no effort. 
Local authority and FPHA directly- 
operated project personnel owe it to 
themselves to insure that the program 
deals realistically with their operations, 
that their questions are answered at 
the time of the sessions, and that they 
are both appreciative of and responsive 
to the instructions. 

FPHA’s Central Office is to be 
congratulated on the well organized 
and effectively conducted meeting in 
Chicago. I repeat that the subject 
matter of Bulletin 52 is a necessary 
tool for everyone concerned with doing 
an effective FPHA or local housing 
authority job. My conviction is that 
there is much to be gained from the 
regional training program—and my 
advice, therefore, is that everyone do 
his part to insure that he gets his 
share of the available benefits. 


FPHA Participants 

The FPHA participants in the Chi- 
cago meeting were: 

General Field Office—William Ham- 
mer. 

Region I—Albert Palmer, John Sul- 
livan. 

Region II—TIsrael Rafkind, Murray 
Price, Willard L. Bleyer. 

Region [II—Paul Freedman, Em- 
mett S. Ballard. 

Region IV—James Rollins, Emmett 
Whelchel. 

Region V—Clarence J. Stenzel, Ar- 
thur A. Kramer. 

Region VI—Herbert Kaase, Morton 
Schaffran. 

Region VII 
B. Spaulding. 

Region VIII—Stanley Chader, Wil- 
liam Lightfoot, Jr. 

Central Office—H. L. Wooten, Ab- 
ner Silverman, Jack Gary, Leon Raider, 
George Binen. 


Bruce Rowley, Roger 
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Successful Fire Prevention 
Programs Conducted by 
Region VI 


The Housing Authority of the City 
of Vallejo has distributed fire caution 
leaflets to all its tenants. “Are you a 
saboteur?” the leaflets ask, pointing 
out that “carelessness with fire is sabo 
tage!” The leaflets list ways of pre- 
venting fires and go on to show how 
curtains may be fire-proofed without 
injury to fabrics. “By taking, six parts 
borax and adding five parts boric acid 
mixed with one hundred parts of 
water,” they say, “you can prepare a 
solution that will fire-safe lace curtains 
and light fabrics. Materials must be 
rinsed.” According to Deputy Execu- 
tive Director James D. Richardson, 
similar leaflets will be distributed every 
three months, stressing additional fire 
prevention techniques. 

Last fall, FPHA Region VI Director 
Langdon W. Post appointed a commit- 
tee of four, headed by Mr. Richard- 
son, to undertake a region-wide fire 
prevention program. Other members 
of the committee were Bert Klahn 
of San Francisco, Ralph McMullen of 
Los Angeles, and T. F. Carter of 
San Diego. City and school officials, 
fire departments, and local chambers 
of commerce cooperated with local 
housing authorities in the four states 
in the region — California, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Utah—to make the cam- 
paign a success. Two techniques were 
employed: (1) educational booklets, 
illustrated newspaper stories, motion 
pictures, and community activities, 
pointing up the dangers of negligence; 
and (2) demonstrations of modern fire 
fighting equipment in action. The 
demonstrations were held daily by most 
of the local fire departments during 
an entire week. Another fire-preven- 
tion campaign will be conducted this 
year in order to keep the citizens 
continuously fire conscious. 


Management Tools—Seen in 
Print, Not in Operation 


The Journal is experimenting on 
this page with a new management 
service. Occasional items as adver- 
tised in the current trade press that 
seem to offer good possibilities for 
increased operating efficiency will be 
described here. The Journal, of course, 
can not recommend these products, 
since there is not available to it any 
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record of tested experience with them 
The items are selected on the basis of 
the potential usefulness of any article 
serving the purpose for which those 
described are intended—in the manner 
claimed by the advertiser. If any 
NAHO members uses these items, a 
report of his experience would be ap- 
preciated. 

Paint Stripper. Now available is a 
non-inflammable paint stripper, which 
can be rinsed off with water. It is sup 
posed to be effective on every type of 
paint and can be safely applied, both 
indoors and out, on all commonly used 
metals and woods and on plaster walls 
which are not harmed by water. No 
special skills are needed to use the 
stripper, which can be applied by 
brushing, swabbing, or spraying. One 
coat is sufficient to complete the strip 
ping job and, according to the manu 
facturer, it takes about 15 minutes for 
the stripper to take effect. Further 
details can be obtained from Turco 
Products, Inc., 6135 S. Central Avenue, 
Los Angeles 1, California. The firm 
also has branch offices in all principal 
cities. 

A Device for Water Saving. An 
“easy-to-install faucet repair device” is 
now on the market, described by the 
manufacturer, as consisting of a bronze 
spring, a Buna S washer, and a glass 
ball. The manufacturer claims that it 
provides lasting leak-proof repair. The 
device can be installed without remov 
ing the faucet from the water line. 
The manufacturer says that “the fau 
cet stem is simply removed and _ the 
end portion cut off... . The unit is 
then inserted on the faucet seat and 
the stem is replaced. The spring acts 
as a cage for the glass ball, the tension 
pressing the washer against the faucet 
at all times. The washer’s upper sur 
face becomes, in effect, a new valve 
seat, and since the washer does not 
rotate, there is no frictional wear.” The 
gadget is available through the Su 
perior Valve Manufacturing Company, 
Department IM, 1468 West Ninth 
Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Transparent Utility Boxes. Housing 
management personnel concerned with 
maintenance will be interested in plas 
tic transparent utility boxes for storing 
small assembly parts and tools. The 
boxes come in various shapes and 
sizes with different types of compart- 
ment arrangements to meet individual 
needs. The plastic lid and sides are 


transparent—so that the quantities and 
types of tools can be readily seen. A 
“Pyra-Shell” box 
styles and sizes can be secured from 
the Shoe Form Company, Inc., Utility 
Box Department I, Auburn, New 


York. 
Tenants Given Initiative 
in Project Services 
From “Housing Is People,” a record 


ot a series of FPHA project services 
conterences held in 


folder showing the 


California and 
Utah last year, comes the suggestion 
that many tenant problems can best 
be handled by leaving them to the 
initiative and responsibility of the ten 
ants themselves. Some of the “case 
histories” of action based on this the 
ory as recited during the conferences 
are given below. 

In some California developments, 
tenants have assumed the responsibility 
for scheduling the use of community 
buildings, thus relieving management 
of decisions that might involve political 
or religious groups. The report empha 
sizes “that where this type of decision 
is made by residents themselves, and 
where they agree in advance to group 
made rules and regulations, manage 
ment probably maintains better rela 
tions all around, and the residents will 
have a feeling of responsibility to back 
up their own decisions.” 

Another example of this “hands 
off” policy on a question already as 
signed to tenants for decision con 
cerned a “wandering junglegym” at 
Channel Heights, a Lanham develop 
ment in Los Angeles. A committee 
of tenants had been asked to deter 
mine the placement of the junglegym. 
When their decision conflicted with 
Manager Drayton Bryant's suggestions 
“he refused to take back the re 
sponsibility he had délegated, even 
though he knew that their choice of 
site was a wrong one which they 
would eventually have to correct, and 
did. ‘Let them make a few mistakes,’ 
was Mr. Bryant's comment, ‘rather 
than kill their initiative’.” 

Utah delegates at the meetings 
stated they were much concerned with 
finding remedies for “tottering” ten 
ants’ associations. They felt that when 
management steps in to revive such 
groups, there is wonder 
whether management is “perhaps su 
perimposing a program which tenants 
don’t really want.” Again, the thought 
was, such a policy could make tenants 


reason to 
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too dependent upon management. At 
"Edgemont Terrace — temporary war 
housing in Tooele, Utah—manage- 
ment’s refusal to take on the responsi- 
bility for the tenants’ organization re- 
sulted in the discontinuance of the 
resident council. After the “formal 
organization disbanded, however, ten- 
ant initiative came to the fore, in the 
form of a group of ten volunteers 
who offered to take on supervision 
of the community building in order 
to make it available to their own and 
other families during evening hours.” 


DISINFESTATION 
ADVANCES 
CONTINUE 





DDT is the most effective insecti- 
cide yet tried by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority for bedbug control. 

This statement was released by 
FPHA at the end of an eight-months’ 
experiment, involving more than 3000 
infested dwelling units in 35 develop- 
ments throughout the country. In 
most cases, FPHA reveals, units 
treated with a 4 per cent solution of 
DDT in deodorized kerosene are pro- 
tected against reinfestation for at least 
90 days. The total cost of spraying 
mattresses, bedsteads, and stuffed fur- 
niture with the solution averages 50 
cents per unit, with a high of $1.02 
and a low of 35 cents. If floors and 
walls adjacent to the furniture are also 
treated, the costs are slightly, “but not 
significantly”, higher. 

The experiment was made through 
the cooperation of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine of the 
Department of Agriculture, which, late 
in 1944, made a small quantity of 
DDT available to FPHA for bedbug 
control. United States Public Health 
Service engineers organized the experi- 
mental work, trained the operators, 
distributed the material, and collected 
and analyzed the results. Additional 
DDT has recently been allocated to 
FPHA and plans are now being made 
to extend the study. Some of the ma- 
terial will be used in experiments on 
the control of flies and roaches. 
Commercial DDT Products Available 

The first commercial _ insecticide 
containing DDT that came to our at- 
tention is now available at R. H. Macy 
and Company in New York. The 
product is called “My-T-Kil” and costs 
49 cents per quart. According to a 
recent advertisement, “its deadly spray 
not only kills flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, and cockroaches, but goes right 
on killing them for some time after 
you use it.” 

Since noting this announcement the 
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HOW TO MAKE THINGS LAST— 


A manual for maintenance men 





What is the maintenance job? What 
individual operations does it include? 
What kinds of manpower, materials, 
and procedures are needed to achieve 
complete and efficient performance? 

Harper and Brothers have recently 
published a book which provides some 
good answers to these questions: “Care 
and Repair of Buildings and Equip- 
ment; a manual of how to make things 
last,” by A. G. Mezerik (see listing in 
the August Journal of Housing, page 
150). Although the book is directed 
mainly toward the maintenance of ho- 
tels and office buildings, the essential 
principles which it covers are easily 
adaptable to housing maintenance. 

Since the book is organized into 
chapters covering the major classes of 
operations involved in buildings main- 
tenance, it is useful either in whole or 
in part, depending on the kind of job 
a maintenance man performs. It car- 
ries special, relatively brief messages to 
those who may be concerned with a 
single or a few aspects of the job, such 
as electricians, janitors, heating plant 
engineers, etc.—or a full picture to 
those operating in a jack-of-all-trades 
capacity, with responsibility for all 
phases of the maintenance operation 
(for instance, those running housing 
developments of the 279-unit median 
size mentioned in the July Journal of 
Housing editorial.) In addition, Mr. 
Mezerik’s book, having been recently 
written, gets into the operating diff- 


retail availability of DDT from other 
sources has come to our attention. 

New Flooring Repels Roaches 

An effective means of roach control 
is found in the use of a new floor cov- 
ering, made of copper powder mixed 
in magnesium oxychloride - cement. 
Developed by Dean S. Hubbell, a fel- 
low at the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research in Pittsburgh, the floor- 
ing is known as Hubbellite. Studies 
indicate that Hubbellite destroys yeast, 
mold, and bacteria, as well as cock- 
roaches. However, although the use 
of the flooring will reduce roaches to 
a minimum, it can not prevent  in- 
festation entirely, since the roaches can 
travel around the walls. Hubbellite is 
said to be stronger than portland ce- 
ment, easy to clean, and can be ap- 
plied in the same manner as ordinary 
cement on any floor surface, including 
wood. Physically, it resembles a_plas- 
tics product. 


culties which the war has produced— 
difficulties which will necessarily af- 
fect maintenance operations for some 
time to come. 

The text emphasizes the importance 
of a maintenance schedule—of plan- 
ning to meet maintenance problems. 
The preface well states a theme pre- 
served throughout the book—that it 
was “designed to help conserve ma- 
terials and manpower. The informa- 
tion used here has been developed 
from data furnished by most of the 
manufacturers of the best - known 
equipment and of other articles men- 
tioned. Technical matter has been 
supplied by nearly every engineering 
society. Trade associations have sup- 
plied valuable instructions based on 
their experience within special fields.” 

The thirteen chapters of the book 
can be briefly summarized as follows. 


Cleaning and cleaning methods are 
covered in a chapter which emphasizes 
the importance of the selection of 
proper cleaning agents for specific 
cleaning jobs. The ingredients of 
cleaning compounds are also described 
and a schedule for routine cleaning 
operations suggested. 


The electrical system of a building 
is made the subject of a full chapter 
and goes into the operation and main- 
tenance of such items as motors, in 
sulation, fuses, switches, outlets, and 
electrical sockets. 


Gas and electric equipment are 
dealt with jointly in a third chapter 
and the suggestions on cleaning meth- 
ods should prove particularly helpful 
to maintenance personnel. 


General equipment is treated sep- 
arately and refers mainly to equipment 
common to hotels. However, the sec- 
tion on office equipment is detailed 
and useful to any type of operation. 


Plumbing and heating come in for 
a good deal of attention. ‘The ele- 
mentary principles of such equipment 
are reviewed and should certainly be- 
come a part of the working knowledge 
of all maintenance personnel. Included 
in the chapter are descriptions of sev- 
eral simple devices for checking on 
the performance of such equipment. 
Boilers and various types of stokers 
are covered. Also, there is a discus- 
sion of water loss due to leaking 
plumbing equipment which furnishes 
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convincing evidence of the necessity 
for careful, regular inspections as a 
means of avoiding dripping faucets 
and other leaks in a water system. 
The figures cited as to the rate at 
which hot water is wasted are enough 
to bring on a case of the shudders. 


Maintenance materials are the sub- 
ject of a chapter which includes speci- 
fications for such stock items as ropes, 
uniforms, poles, and belting. Sug- 
gested here, too, are techniques for the 
removal of spots and stains. 


Furnishings are given some eight 
pages of attention. There are numer- 
ous suggestions for the maintenance of 
various types and kinds of home fur- 
nishing, as well as methods for the 
cleaning of carpets and curtains. 


Interior maintenance, as covered in 
one of the chapters, includes consid- 
eration of problems resulting from 
temperature and atmosphere control. 
Floor maintenance comes under this 
heading, as does repair of plaster—plus 
such details as the care of paint 
brushes. 


Exterior maintenance is dealt with 
in a chapter which is, in effect, a check 
list of items which might well be 
sources of maintenance trouble. 

Operation is the title of the next 
chapter, in which there is actually pro- 
vided a check list on equipment, time, 
and manpower conservation. It asks a 
series of questions as to the perform- 
ance, appearance, and efficiency of 
equipment; also it lists points of con- 
sideration for use in testing the effici- 
ency of working schedules, personnel 
practices, use of fuel and power, house- 
keeping methods, storage, and the or- 
dering of repair and 
parts. 


replacement 


This same chapter on operation em- 
phasizes the importance of business 
records and files as a means of con- 
ducting operations effectively. 


Tools are covered in one of the most 
valuable chapters of the book. Porta- 
ble electrical equipment is given spe- 
cial attention, with sections devoted to 
“what to do when the tool fails to 
operate.” The usual hand tools are 
also described, both as to their pur- 
pose and the best methods of using 
them. 


“Safety first” devices are covered in a 
separate chapter, with suggestions 
made on such items as the types of 
hats and clothing to be worn when 
performing certain kinds of mainte- 
nance operations; ways and means of 
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The Housing Authority of the City of Charlotte, North Carolina, has made the above 
building available to tenants of one of its low-rent developments (Piedmont Courts) for 
teen-age clubs, religious programs, homemaking demonstrations, and numerous other 
activities. In addition, the Courts are managed from this building. 





HOUSING-HEALTH COMMITTEE STARTS JOB 


During late July, Bleecker Mar- 
quette, as Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing and Health of 
NAHO and the American Public 
Health Association, distributed for 
Committee criticism the draft of a re 
port “Studies of the Effect of the Pro 
vision of Good Housing on Health.” 
The report seeks to bring together all 
the considerations which might deter 
mine whether or not it is possible to 
scientifically establish that there are 
specific ways in which the provision 
of good housing affects the health of 
families. The statement is made: 
¢ what we need is not more 
evidence that housing affects health; 


but rather scientific evidence as to 


assuring eye and face protection; use 
of first aid kits; techniques for fire 
prevention and control, with special 
attention given to inflammable liquids. 

In the final chapter of the book, 
which certainly attempts to cover 
everything on the subject of mainte- 
nance—very definitely including the 
kitchen sink—Mr. Mezerik has been 
thorough enough to detail some meth 
ods of automobile care. 

To sum up—this book should not 
only be in housing management li 
braries—it should be read by every 
member of a maintenance and super- 
visory management staff. Moreover, 
putting it on a required reading list 
would constitute an excellent device 
for giving meaning to a maintenance 
training program. 

And, not at all incidentally, Mr. 
Mezerik’s book is written in simple, 
everyday, interesting language and is 
well organized. 


whether housing has specific and 
measurable effects and, if so, in what 
ways, and how can the effects be meas 
ured. . . . To isolate the factors of 
housing and physical environment 
from other factors affecting health is 
extremely difficult. . . . Most published 
studies of the specific effects have not 
succeeded in precluding factors other 
than the physical environment and, as 
a result, their conclusions can properly 
be challenged. The approach 
should be scientific and objective. If 
it is not possible to establish specific 
effects, the case for good housing will 
have ample foundation. . . . The case 
for proper housing does not depend 
upon definite evidence that the pro 
vision of good homes in good neigh 
borhoods lowers death rates or reduces 
sickness. It has ample justification in 
the democratic principle that people 
are entitled to decent homes just as 
they are entitled to an opportunity for 
education, and in the indisputable fact 
that substandard housing areas are an 
economic and social blight to any com 
munity.” 


On the above basis, the Committee’s 
tentative statement points out some of 
the pitfalls inherent in studies of the 
relationship of housing to health as 
they have been carried on in the past 
and then endeavors to suggest tech 
niques for pitfalls. 
These techniques should prove to be of 


avoiding those 
great interest and importance to hous 
ing agencies, should the Committee 
find it possible, after thorough analysis, 
to recommend them. The Committee’s 
progress in the evaluation of this pre 
liminary material will be reported on 
regularly in the Journal. 
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AN APPRECIATION 





OF PAUL BROCKWAY: 


A lesson in city planning 





Several years ago, when | was Field 
Representative jointly for NAHO and 
the American Society of Planning Off- 
cials, I visited several cities in Kansas 
for a series of meetings arranged by the 
League of Kansas Municipalities. Two 
contrasting experiences on that trip 
stand out in my mind as representing 
the story of city planning in this coun- 
try—why it has been ineffective in so 
many cities, why it has succeeded in 
others. In one city, which I shall not 
name, it was only by searching ques- 
tioning of the members of the City 
Planning Commission that I discovered 
that a few years earlier the city had 
“bought a city plan.” A sizable chunk 
of the taxpayers’ good money had been 
used to employ a planning consultant, 
who prepared a “city plan” and left it 
with the city. At the time of my visit, 
only two members of the City Plan- 
ning Commission had ever heard of it, 
and only one had ever seen it. So far 
as influencing the development of the 
city was concerned, the city plan might 
as well have been filed in Timbuctoo. 
The other city was Wichita. Wichita, 
too, had bought a city plan some years 
earlier. But there the story was dif- 
ferent. In Wichita I did not have to 
ask about the city plan. The city ofh- 
cials began our conference by telling me 
about it. And they would not have 
needed to do that, for throughout the 
city there were clear evidences that city 
planning in Wichita was a living part 
of the operations of municipal adminis 
tration and an effective guide for city 
development. 

The Answer 

The answer was found largely in the 
devotion and the ability of one man. 
It was then that I met Paul Brockway, 
City Engineer of Wichita and later also 
Director of the Department of Service. 
City Planning must be the responsi- 
bility of many; its accomplishments can 
be only the accomplishments of many. 
Above all, it must be a continuing, in- 
tegrated function of public administra 
tion. The genius of Paul Brockway 
was that he realized this with clear 
vision and that he set about to accom- 
plish it. In a key municipal position 
and serving also as secretary of the City 
Planning Commission, he succeeded 
through the years in making city plan- 
ning a way of doing things that per- 
meated the operations of the city gov- 
ernment. 

I found the Wichita story worth tell- 
ing to gatherings of public officials 
throughout the country. 
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The war brought war industry and 
war housing to Wichita. There was no 
local housing authority to share the 
burden, for Kansas has denied to her 
municipalities the power thus to help 
solve their housing problems. Accord- 
ingly, the responsibility for war hous- 
ing had to be a federal one. Increased 
were the responsibilities of the city gov- 
ernment as a result of the sudden in- 
crease in population, and increased 
were the burdens carried by Paul 
Brockway. 

In establishing its Committee on 
Disposition of War Housing (see 
page 70, May Journal), NAHO sought 
committee members who would repre- 
sent the wide range of local conditions 
that must be faced in war housing 
disposition. Wichita presents a distinct 
problem, with 6000 units of public war 
housing (400 permanent, 500 tempo 
rary, 5100 demountable) but with no 
local housing authority. Mr. Brockway 
was named to the NAHO Committee, 
and in spite of ill health, he attended 
the Committee meeting held in Wash- 
ington on May 15 (see page 92, June 
Journal) and took an active part in its 
deliberations. 

On July 20 Paul Brockway died. 
Shortly before his death he had asked 
to be relieved of his positions of City 
Engineer and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Service, being succeeded by 
Eugene N. Smith, and served there- 
after as City Planning Engineer. His 
death brought to a close thirty-seven 
years of service as a Wichita city off- 
cial. Mr. Smith writes “—his passing, 
as you well may believe, leaves a large 
gap not only in our city organization 
but in this entire community.” 

Comments on Local Authorities 

In the conclusion to his report to the 
City Manager on the NAHO Dispo- 
sition Committee meeting, Mr. Brock- 
way made the following comments: 

“City planning is a function which is 
becoming more and more recognized 
as one of the vital and important 
phases of municipal government. Pub- 
lic housing authorities are attempting 
to handle one phase of community 
planning without much regard to all of 
the other phases. Forward looking 
housing authorities, however, are find- 
ing that they can not go alone without 
regard to the rest of the community 
plan. My impression of meeting with 
these public housing officials in Wash 
ington was that they are not at all the 
answer in themselves. Like all other 
citizen groups, they depend so much 


on the zeal and vigor of leading citi- 
zens within the group. A few of them 
have caught the vision and are working 
with the community as a whole and 
doing an outstanding job. It was also 
apparent on listening in that many of 
them are inert and doing very little 
about the job. It was also evident that 
others are filled with zeal for their own 
particular hobby and not only disre- 
garding planning as a whole but actu- 
ally antagonistic to the municipal gov- 
ernment which must concern itselt 
with the whole problem. In my con- 
tacts with members of city planning 
commissions over the country, | dis 
covered the same thing is true of them. 
Some of them have been very success- 
ful, some of them have since died on 
the vine, and others have been so pug 
nacious in their attitude that they ac- 
complish nothing.” 

The foregoing story is an apprecia 
tion of a fine man who made a great 
contribution to his city through years 
of sound public administration. More 
than that, it is a lesson in city planning 
—a lesson that is of no less value in 
housing administration. 


Hugh R. Pomeroy 


NAHO’s 1945 
DIRECTORY CARRIES 
NEW FEATURES 


By this time, all NAHO members 
will have received copies of the 1945 
Housing Directory and will have noted 
the departure from our ten-year prac 
tice of publishing an annual Yearbook. 
But the 1945 Directory is more than 
just an up-to-date revision of the “direc 
tory” section of previous yearbooks. It 
contains a Summary of the Housing 
Year 1944—a general statement of im 
portant housing events; also, a number 
of new and, it is hoped, useful fea 
tures have been added. 

One of the new features is a listing 





of the number of housing units oper- 
ated by each local authority, by type 
of program—that is, low-rent, war 
aided, war temporary, etc. These fig 
ures appear as the last item under each 
local authority’s listing, there being 
four general items of information tab 
ulated for each authority: Address, 
Members of the Authority, Executive 
Director, and Housing Units. In addi- 
tion, a series of statistical charts tabu 
late the figures on housing units by 
states and regions. All these figures 
refer only to locally-operated housing: 
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they do not include FPHA directly- 
operated developments. 

For the first time, the Directory 
includes a complete list of central 
and regional offices of all federal agen- 
cies concerned with either the construc- 
tion or the financing of housing. Also 
included are detailed maps showing 
regional offices of many such agencies. 

Through a system of cross indexing 
between the “official” and the “un 
official” sections of the directory, it is 
now easy to find the names of all 
housing agencies in a given commu- 
nity—both public and private. 

And one further advantage—careful 
use of the newly-incorporated statistical 
data will enable alert NAHO’ers to 
answer the Quizzes that appear in 
The Journal from time to time. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS 
BASIS “JUNIOR STATE” 


The Junior State established at the 
Chicago Housing Authority's Altgeld 
Gardens has an assembly composed of 
representatives of arts and crafts. It 
is by having the members elected on 
the basis of their special interests (i.e. 
music, art, publications) rather than 
on a geographical basis, reports Man 
ager Oscar C. Brown, that the Alt- 
geld Junior State differs from similar 
organizations set up at other housing 
developments. What is believed to be 
the first such organization in the coun- 
try was formed at Julia C. Lathrop 
Homes, also operated by the Chicago 
Housing Authority. However, the 
Lathrop group is a “Junior City,” 
while the Altgeld Gardens youngsters 
have patterned their organization after 
that of a state government. 

Last month, 1000 youths at 
the Gardens elected a Governor and 
a complete slate of State officials, 
cluding Commissioners of Music, Art, 
Dancing, Athletics, Woodcraft, News 
paper, and Labor. According to its 
constitution, the Junior State will serve 
as a channel through which the young 
sters “may work together for their 
entertainment and for the physical, 
mental, and spiritual development of 
the community.” Citizenship is open 
to youths between the ages of 13 
and 21—from the neighboring commu- 
nity as well as from the Gardens. 


over 


Ambitious programs have been 
drafted for each of the various state 
commissions. Their jobs will be to “en- 
courage, promote, and aid individuals 
and groups in the Junior State in the 
development and advancement” of ap- 
titudes in their respective fields. In ad- 
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“GYP OF THE MONTH” 





TOWN AND NEED 
THE MONEY, 








“the largest programs of 


HERES A BEAUTIFUL CORNER LOT WORTH 
$1500. I'LL LET YOU HAVEIT FOR #600, 
CASH,- BECAUSE 1A MOVING OUT 





- | 
< H 


fee keg 








WHAT ABOUT THE COST OF 
PUTTING IN WATER, SEWERS, 
Ai DEWALKS ? 
sil _HE'S NOT 


OF 





ety, 








The Better Business Bureau of Milwaukee, 


to protect the public,” 
“gyp of the month.” 


confidential—all service free. 
inflated car repair bills, 
repairs, misrepresented ‘black soil.’ ” 


characterized as ‘a nonprofit organization 


issues a monthly souvenir blotter featuring what it calls the 
The July 23 blotter carried the above cartoon and this message: 
“Every month over $3,000,000 changes hands on real estate in this area. 
agents now using unimproved lots to gyp inexperienced buyers. 
property you're not sure of—check it with your Better Business Bureau. . . 
Look for these every-day gyps too: 
‘money down’ rackets, 


Unscrupulous 
Before you risk money in 
. All inquiries 
fake home insulation, 
‘gold brick’ stocks and bonds, fake appliance 


CORRECTION IN AND ADDITION TO ANSWER 
TO “QUIZ” IN AUGUST JOURNAL 


An incorrect figure appeared in the 
answer to the “QUIZ” in the August 
Journal of HOUSING as to which 
five cities have built or are operating 
public war 
In the 
as it appeared on page 146 of the 
August Journal, the Richmond, Calli 
fornia, program was ranked as fifth. 
Actually, the Housing Authority of the 
City of Richmond is managing the 
country’s largest program of locally 
owned and/or operated war housing 
-with a total of 22,522 units. 


housing in the country. answer 


As a supplement to the information 
in the August Journal, listed 
are the five localities in the 


below 
country 


dition, an official state newspaper will 
be published by the members of the 
Newspaper Commission, and it will 
be the function of the Labor Commis 
sion to “seek favorable employment and 
occupational opportunities for the boys 
and girls in this State.” 


(that is, cities and the 
communities within commuting dis 
tance) in which there are the largest 
public war housing programs in the 
country which are operated 
locally by housing authorities, directly 
by the federal government, or by both 
local and federal agencies. The figures 
include all public housing assigned 

the area from July 1940 through May 
1945. Some of the units assigned may 
since have been moved to other locali 
ties or have been put in standby 
status. What is shown, however, is 
the total public war housing pro 
grammed for the locality, 
of current occupancy status. 


surrounding 


either 


regare lless 


Portland-Vancouver 53,292 
Norfolk - Portsmouth - Newport 

News, Virginia 35,575 
Washington, D. C. 29,116 
Detroit-Willow Run 28,573 
Richmond, California 28,467 


(San Francisco San 
area) 


Pablo Bay 
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PHILADELPHIA Housing Author- 
ity has submitted a tentative plan for 
a six-year program to build 19,500 low- 
rent dwelling units. To make the 
necessary site surveys and plans, the 
Authority has requested that the City 
Council place at its disposal, on a loan 
basis, the voluntary payments in lieu 
of taxes which it has made on existing 
low-rent developments for the current 
year. This amount will be more than 
$71,000 over and above the sum stipu- 
lated in the cooperation agreement for 
these developments. 

Large families—often neglected in 
public housing—will get a break in the 
Authority’s proposed projects. Five per 
cent of the units are planned to ac- 
commodate families of more than ten 
persons, and another fifteen per cent 
will house families of eight and nine 
persons. 


Before submitting its housing rec- 


ommendations, the Authority  con- 
ducted public hearings in May “to de- 
termine the public’s attitude . . . and 
to ascertain as nearly as was possible 
the extent of the public housing pro- 
gram desired by the majority of the 
citizens of Philadelphia.” More than 
500 representatives of government, 
educational, religious, civic, labor, real 
estate, and building organizations par- 
ticipated. A stenographic report of 
those hearings has recently been pub- 
lished by the Authority and distributed 
to a number of housing authorities 
and officials throughout the country. 


BALTIMORE citizens have been 
“set straight” on many details of pub- 
lic housing through a series of four 
booklets issued by the Housing Au- 
thority of Baltimore City this past 
summer. The most interesting book- 
let of the four outlines the Authority’s 
postwar program. The Authority 
plans to build 7400 low-rent homes 
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during the first three postwar years 
and, in addition, hopes to make 2434 
units of public war housing available 
for low-rent occupancy. Earlier book- 
lets in the “Story of Public Housing” 
series cover: (1) powers and respon- 
sibilities of local housing authorities, 
emphasizing that authorities are “strict- 
ly local”;,(2) operation and financing 
methods of the low-rent program; -(3) 
achievements of low-rent housing. 


WILLOW RUN concerned 
with reconversion problems even _be- 
fore the end of the war. When the 
Willow Run bomber plant was closed, 
UAW Vice-President Walter P. Reu- 
ther and the Willow Run local of the 
union proposed a plan to restore the 
productivity of released workers—and 
idle plants. The plan, since published 
in Mr. Reuther’s booklet, “Are War 
Plants Expendable?” calls for the crea- 
tion of two federal authorities—a 
Housing Production Authority and a 
Railroad Equipment Authority—to op- 
erate or lease surplus war plants to 
produce two vitally needed commodi- 
ties. 


was 


“The Housing Production Author- 
ity,” explains Mr. Reuther, “will make 
a survey of government-owned plants 
and facilities for the purpose of de- 
termining the extent to which these 
facilities are adaptable to the mass pro- 
duction of prefabricated, low-cost mod- 
ern housing. The program will in- 
clude production of complete houses, 
including all fixtures; complete bath- 
room, kitchen, garbage disposal, and 
air conditioning units, electric dish 
washers, and other appliances. 

The Authority will organize a com- 
mission of outstanding architects, de- 
signers, city planners, and other tech- 
nicians to assure the full use of our 
advanced technology in the production 
of homes. . The chief fabricating 
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and assembly plants in the housing 
program will be the government- 
owned airframe plants, which are 
ideally constructed and _ strategically 
located. . . . The Housing Production 
Authority will sell houses to individual 
home seekers, at a price that will per- 
mit a small return on the govern- 
ment’s investment. The Authority 
will, in addition, develop low-cost 
housing projects, in cooperation with 
federal, state, and municipal agencies.” 


NEW YORK CITY’S first postwar 
low-rent development will be the sec- 
ond to be completely financed by the 
City of New York. NHA, under the 
H-2 program, has given the New York 
City Housing Authority the signal to 
go ahead with construction of John 
Lovejoy Elliot Houses—617 units of 
family housing. Development funds 
will be obtained by the sale of Au- 
thority bonds, secured by a city guar- 
antee. Low rents will be assured by 
an annual cash subsidy, derived from 
the city’s occupancy tax. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active $10 


Individual Associate ............. 5 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with incomes 
under $1800) 


Management Division, 
tive or Subscriber. . 10 


Sustaining ; 25 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—aues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 


minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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